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LE    ORE* 

(SHELLEY) 


A  Frank  e  Giuseppe  Bellanca 


DestHeri,  dalVali  piii  simili  ad  arcobaleni, 
trascinano  i  carri,  calpestano  i  deboli  vend. 

Sovra  ciascuno  dei  carri  si  drizza  un  auriga 
dalle  pupille  selvagge,  che  ne  precipita  il  volo. 

Ciascuno  si  volge,  quasi  seguito  da  demoni  avversi, 
ma  nulla  io  vedo>  eccetto  le  forme  degli  astri  viventi. 

Altri,  dagli  occhi  brucianti,  pendono  innanzi  bevendo 
con  avide  labbra  il  vento  del  proprio  veloce  abbandono, 

Come  se  cib  che  piii  amarono  fosse  dapprima 
fuggito  ed  or  essi  tornassero  a  stringerlo  ancora. 

II  loro  fulgido  corso  e  come  la  chioma  abbagliante 
d'una  cotneta.   Tutti  si  lanciano  avanti,  piii  avanti. 


*  Translated  from  Prometheus  Unbound,  as  a  homage  to   the  lover  of  Liberty   and 
Italy.    (Note  of  the  Author.) 


NOTE 

The  widespread  popularity  of  the  first  edition  of  Salvatore  Cutino's 
Symphonic  Poems  has  called  for  this  second  edition.  Reactions  of  leaders 
of  spiritual  and  intellectual  enlightenment,  the  sincere  appreciation  of 
such  creative  philanthropists  as  George  Santayana,  Jan  Sibelius,  Helen 
Keller,  and  the  response  of  gentle  people  everywhere  is  to  be  attributed 
mainly  to  the  basic  moral  appeal  of  the  poems  revealed  in  the  form  of  noble 
art.  We  have  also  included  a  few  early  poems,  the  travails  of  youth  and 
ardor,  chiefly  because  of  their  psychological  rapprochement  to  the  later 
ivorks,  but  also  for  their  own  merit.  They  received  the  sympathetic  atten- 
tion of  Benedetto  Croce  and  Giovanni  Verga,  and  enjoyed  their  proper 
sphere  in  the  dear  halcyon  days.  Along  with  these  poems  we  give  a  very  few 
epitomes,  documents  and  essences  from  the  many-sided  strenuous  career 
of  our  author,  which  show  us  the  marrowbone  and  pith  of  this  man,  and 
give  a  hint  of  his  activities  in  critical  philosophy  and  social  inquiry. 
They  indicate  the  source  of  law  and  love  from  which  the  poems  spring, 
and  the  peculiar  esthetic  ideas  which  lead  the  author  to  attempt  his  daring 
style. 

Instead  of  the  ordinary  tedious  preface,  we  have  provided  a  succinct 
analytic — synthetic  essay  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

The  Publishers 
Los  Angeles,  December,  1946. 
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AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  GEORGE  SANTAYANA 


Dear  Mr.  Santayana: 

I  am  grateful  to  you  for  your  gracious  letter.  The  interesting 
biographical  statement  of  the  first  years  you  spent  in  this  country 
appeals  to  me  very  deeply. 

You  have  touched  upon  the  analogy  and  contrast  of  your  reaction  to 
America  as  compared  with  mine.  You  say  that  when  you  found  English 
had  to  be  your  medium  of  expression  you  intentionally  —  although  regret- 
fully —  neglected  Spanish  so  as  not  to  confuse  your  subconscious  habits 
of  speech. 

No  doubt  according  to  your  time  and  environment  that  was  the  wisest 
resolution.  My  case  was  a  luckier  one,  for  when  I  came  here  the  tradi- 
tional English  had  entered  a  period  of  transformation  which  was  very 
favorable  to  my  nature,  inclining  as  it  did  to  freedom  even  in  matters  of 
language.  When  I  realized  that  the  races  were  contributing  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Neo-American  idiom,  I  thought  it  was  also  my  privilege  and 
duty  to  work  in  that  direction,  and  now  I  feel  happy  to  have  acquired  a 
liberty  of  expression  which  in  any  language  already  established  would 
have  been  considered  a  taboo. 

It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  say  that  I  keep  alive  so  much  Italian 
sentiment.  In  doing  that,  my  aim  is  to  recall  and  uphold  the  human 
element,  and  all  the  more  so  in  this  hour  when,  having  reached  our  last 
crossway,  we  must  decide  between  permanent  peace  or  desolation  and 
death. 

Generally  speaking  I  do  not  believe  in  the  necessity  of  moralizing 
art,  although  I  agree  with  the  estheticians  who  give  preference  to  the 
nobler  work.    But  in  the  present  exceptional  circumstance  I  would  feel 


guilty  of  desertion  if  I  did  not  put  my  heart  and  soul  at  the  sendee  of 
the  most  Sublime  Cause. 

You  remark,  with  your  usual  sober  humor,  that  seventy-five  years 
ago,  when  you  first  saw  Boston,  you  found  everywhere  in  that  city  the 
spirit  of  Don't,  You  musn't. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  that  spirit  is  still  living  on  among  us,  but  I  think 
not  in  a  greater  extent  than  elsewhere:  omnia  munda  mundis. 

The  time  you  published  your  first  works  was  even  more  negative. 
In  those  days  the  glorious  literary  masters  had  already  disappeared, 
and  the  remaining  men  of  letters,  crystallized  as  they  were  in  the  lifeless 
forms  of  that  transitory  decadence,  could  by  no  means  tolerate  a  creative 
mind  who  dared  to  transfuse  the  poetical-human  sense  in  the  field  of 
speculative  philosophy. 

Since  I  am  speaking  of  Americans,  and  as  you  have  been  away  from 
us  for  so  many  years,  it  seems  proper  for  me  to  bring  you  witness  of  our 
actual  feeling  on  the  burning  question  of  the  day,  the  sorely  needed 
world  settlement. 

Lately  I  have  questioned  many  Americans  of  all  races  on  this  vital 
subject,  and  through  their  unanimous  answer  I  have  come  to  a  conclusion 
in  which  your  noble  heart  will  rejoice,  I  mean  to  say  their  friendly 
disposition  toward  the  Neighbor,  no  matter  whether  here  or  abroad.  This 
they  have  evermore  clearly  proved  by  sharing  willingly  a  part  of  their 
belongings  with  other  people  in  a  sincere  spirit  of  human  solidarity. 

It  is  obvious  I  am  now  only  speaking  of  the  true  people  who  are 
good  by  nature,  no  matter  what  their  frailties,  and  not  of  the  grafters, 
profiteers,  e  simile  lor  dura.  I  think  it  is  also  impelling  to  emphasize  that 
our  love  for  peace  derives  not  only  from  our  well-being,  but  principally 
from  a  consciousness  of  inter-relationship  among  peoples,  and  from  our 
propensity  toward  goodwill  which  by  no  means  should  be  mistaken  for 
pusillanimity. 

Around  fifteen  years  ago  I  noticed  in  this  country  a  sort  of  spiritual 
apathy.  Now  I  find  everywhere  a  sense  of  expectation,  as  if  something 
beneficial  to  all  were  about  to  happen.  It  is  like  a  meadow  which  after  a 
long  drought  forebodes  the  joy  of  the  near  shower.  When  I  think  of  that, 
my  heart  grows  so  full  of  faith  that  there  is  hardly  room  in  it  for  any 
other  sentiment.    I  think  that  our  people,  if  not  unenduringly  provoked 
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and  abused,   may   lead  humanity   toward   emancipation   from   fear   and 
lasting  peace. 

I  am  obliged  indeed  for  your  enlightening  points  of  view  which  have 
given  me  the  opportunity  to  express  my  thought  about  a  matter  so  dear  to 
me. 

Venerable  Maestro,  allow  me  to  close  with  a  good  wish  by  a  great 
Italian :   Away  from  your  head  the  silence  of  death. 

Repectfully  yours, 

Salvatore  Cutino 

Los  Angeles,  November  6,  1946 
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TO    WALT    WHITMAN 


O  Walt  Whitman,  in  our  breast  you  sowed 
Divinely  a  seed  of  love  and  liberty; 

The  mountains,  the  rivers  and  the  lakes  of  America 
Raise  the  glorious  choir  of  your  symphonic  songs! 

In  our  immense  cities,  which  you  foresaw, 

And    where    men    are    enjoying,    suffering,    building, 
demolishing; 

In  our  peaceable  farms,  where  ploughmen  are  preserving 
The  holy  inheritance  of  honor  and  tenderness; 

In  our  navies  scattered  on  all  seas  of  the  world; 
In  the  veins  of  the  earth  where  miners  toil, 

Snatching  with  muscles  of  steel  from  blind  nature, 
The  blessed  raw  materials  of  our  dazzling  wealth: 

Everywhere  people,  of  good  will  and  faith, 

Spit  from  their  minds  the  human  saurians'  thoughts: 

Then,  with  outstretched  arms  converged  to  God, 
Recall  your  effused  spirit  and  sacred  ashes. 

Come,  American  Prophet:  hurl  your  oceanic  soul, 

And  wash,  from  our  beloved  land,  all  this  thinking  dust! 
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PIONEERS   OF   THE   SPIRIT 


Pioneers  of  the  Spirit,  eldest  brothers  of  ours, 

Moving  always  and  always,  ahead  .  .  .  still  ahead: 

You  dug  in  the  gloom  to  free  the  captive  truth,  which 
Your  inevitable  souls  transmute  in  dazzling  sparks. 

The  softened  constellations  listening  to  your  voices, 
Yield  from  their  disclosed  hearts  their  secret  love. 

Come,  light  gatherers,  and  pour  into  our  human  minds 
The   starry    thoughts   of   God,    you    unseal    from    the 
bosoms  of  things. 
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HELEN    KELLER 


.  .  .  Tu  passi 
Come  un  segno  di  pace,  fra  i  Mortally 
Affermante  la  gloria  dello  Spirito 
Sulla  calpesta,  trionfala  polve; 
Che  se  il  Destine  vedova  dei  suoni 
Ti  riduceva,  o  tu  innocente,  o  pura; 
Se  le  palpebre  agli  occhi  eran  suggello, 
Per  te  Natura  significar  voile 
La  futura  vittoria  degli  Umani 
Sulla  cieca  materia  .  .  . 


The  fingers  of  Destiny  sealed  her  quivering  pupils, 
Exiling  her  glance  from  the  glory  of  the  sun, 

The  vigilant  night  descended,  with  softened  wings, 
And  sprinkled  on  her  forehead  a  blessing  of  dew. 

Her  pioneer  Spirit  dug  in  the  gloom  a  way 

Leading  human  hearts  to  the  hearts  of  the  stars. 

Oh,  unveiled  dazzling  sources!    She  poured  her  soul  into 
her  soul, 
Making  light  in  light  and  love  in  love. 

Then  she  offered  her  burned  eyes  to  the  eyes  of  God, 
And  raised  to  the  infinite  her  radiant  soul 

Which  vibrated,  as  an  immense  harp  by  myriads  of  cords, 
Singing  a  redemption  song  from  the  earth  to  the  sky. 
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BEETHOVEN 


He  walked,  submerged  in  the  immensity  of  the  night, 
And  felt  in  his  veins  the  Ancestors'  faults  flowing. 

Everything  was  still.   His  feet  dragged  behind  him 
The  harm  as  heavy  as  lead  weighing  upon  the  soil. 

He  invoked  the  redeeming  hands  of  Christ,  to  bleed 
From  his  pulsing  heart  the  Cain's  blood. 

His  lost  eyes,  drowning  in  that  ocean  of  shade, 
Implored  with  dead  glance  the  blind  sky, 

Asking  of  the  gloom  a  quivering  torch, 
To  bless  at  last  the  longing  of  the  earth. 

The  hoped  light  did  not  flow  from  the  shut  universe, 
But  arose  from  his  soul  with  throws  of  perennial  sparks, 

Like  an  harmonious  fountain  of  liquid  glow, 
Full  of  divine  rapture  and  human  sorrow; 

Inducing  the  stars  to  sing,  with  silvery  voice, 
The  iridescent  choirs  so  sweet  to  the  ears  of  God. 
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SAVONAROLA 


Gcrome  Savonarola  raised  his  praying  face 

Towards  the  top  of  the  mountain  gleaming  with  effused 
opals, 

Hoping  that  Christ  would  descend  to  the  valley, 
Among  a  dreaming  velarium  of  lilacs  and  roses. 

He  imagined  his  own  face  smiling,  within 
Those  divine  eyes,  like  a  star  in  the  sky. 

Oh,  if  Jesus  had  come,  to  gather  with  lilied  fingers 
From  his  adoring  lips,  the  ardent  words  of  love! 

But  Christ  did  not  come;   the  light  faded,  and  Brother 
Gerome 
Surprised  beyond  the  shadow  the  sneer  of  Fate; 

He  glimpsed  a  cursing  crowd  around  a  pyre 

And  his  kindling  heart  flaming  the  infinite  blue. 
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WAR    MOTHER 


I  know  you  cannot  weep  anymore,  since  all  your  tears 
descended 
To  water  the  red  poppies  blooming  in  that  far  clod; 

Benumbed  creature,  do  not  look  at  the  fragments 
Of  your  broken  heart,  scattered  in  your  womb. 

If  you  are  not  dead  in  Him,  rise  and  follow  my  steps: 
Come  out  and  gather  your  grace  from  the  azure  of  the 
sky. 

The  lark's  prayer  at  dawn  woke  the  sleeping  violets, 
And  now  the  sun-rays  caress  their  green  heart-leaves: 

Come  out!    Do  not  sob  .  .  .  But  see!  your  sightless  face 
Falls  despairingly  down  upon  your  trembling  knees! 

O  Mother  of  Sorrow!    May  Christ  lay  His  lips  on  your 
head, 
And  turn  your  anguishing  thoughts  into  white  daisies. 
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MARY    OF    MAGDALA 


She  was  on  her  knees  before  the  throng,  her  eyes  pleading 
For  grace,  her  suppliant  arms  outstretched  to  them. 

Her  prayer  shattered  against  those  granite  faces, 

And  their  howling  of  rage  shook  the  strings  of  her  heart. 

The  creature  of  death  bowed  her  head  slowly, 

And  remained  immobile,  with  her  forehead  on  the  dust. 

At  once  a  voice  nearby  ...  a  voice  far  away  .  .  . 

Poured  the  North  Star  shimmer  into  her  shady  soul. 

It  was  the  voice  of  Jesus,  saying:    "Let  him 

Among  you  who  has  not  sinned,  cast  the  first  stone." 

Mary  of  Magdala  sensed  in  the  dawn  that  appeared 
Within  her  being,  a  fall  of  released  stones. 

She  lifted  her  transfigured  face  and  arose 

Reclothed  in  the  golden  wave  of  her  untied  hair. 

As  the  enamoured  sunflower  everturns  its  gaze 
Towards  the  flashing  sphere  of  the  sun,  so  She 
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Consecrated  to  His  sunny  smile  her  quivering  glance, 
And  followed  him  through  the  dust  of  the  vanishing 
stars. 


Writes  Umberto  Gnoli: 

"Several  Latin  Fathers,  especially  after  Gregory  the  Great,  identified  Mary  of 
Magdala  with  Mary  of  Bethany,  -who  was  a  sister  of  Lazarus  and  of  Martha;  and 
also  with  the  anonymous  sinner-women  remembered  in  Luca,  VII,  36-50.  The  Greek 
Fathers  instead,  already  with  Origen,  generally  distinguished  the  three  women  .  .  . 
The  question  was  very  much  debated,  especially  in  the  XVI  century,  in  France." 

I  have  complied  with  the  Latin  lesson  which  is  more  conformable  to  my  poetical 
conception,  as  in  the  case  of  other  modern  writers,  such  as  in  the  following  quotation 
from  Maurice  Maeterlink: 

"C'est  l'adultere!   Honte!   .  .  .  Honte!   .  .  .  Honte!   .  .  .    Magdeleine!  .  .  . 

Chassez-la!  ...  A  mort!  ...  A  mort!  .  .  .  Les  pierres!  .  .  ." 

La  Maitre  a  fait  un  sign!  .  .  .  Ecutez!  .  .  .  Ecutez!  .  .  ." 

LA  VOIX:    "Que  celui  d'entre  vous  qui  est  sans  peche,  lui  jette  la  primiere 

pierre!    .   .   .    ("Marie-Magdeleine"   Drame   en   trois   actes:    Charpentier  et 

Fasquelle,  Paris:  1913.) 
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MOTHER  AND  CHILD  JESUS 


I  often  remember  when 

I  was  five  years  old, 
With  all  my  thoughts  of  gold 

Transmigrating  in  the  sky. 


Oh,  Gee,  wasn't  I  cute! 
Cute,  yes — and  even  nice- 


With  my  large  innocent  eyes, 

And  my  curls  moved  by  the  wind. 

My  mother  ...  oh,  my  mother!  .  .  . 

Her  face  was  like  a  star 
Come  from  so  far,  from  so  far, 

Palpitating  among  her  black  hair. 

I  still  see  her  glance  smiling 
In  my  little  soul  of  then, 

And  remember  one  evening  when 
I  fell  asleep  on  her  breast. 

Oh,  that  heavenly  pillow, 

Soft  and  warm  as  a  nest, 
Oh,  fragrant,  motherly  breast, 

Bloomed  from  the  hands  of  God! 
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The  sleep  that  comes  from  the  moon, 

Touched  my  eye-lids  and 
I  sailed  for  a  dreamland, 

Lulled  by  the  breeze  of  the  night. 

Then—I  don't  know  how 
It  happened — I  saw  suddenly 

The  Child  Jesus  near  me, 

His  fingers  in  my  little  hands. 

His  smile  .  .  ,  Oh,  dear!  .  .  .  His  smile 

Was  so  luminous,  that  I 
Without  knowing  why, 

Gathered  it  in  my  eyes. 

He  blessed  my  mouth 

With  such  a  divine  kiss, 
That  I  still  now  feel  His 

Breath  in  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 

— Oh  Jesus,  my  friend  Jesus, 
Let's  go  and  play  in  the  street: 

The  morning  so  fresh  and  sweet, 
Has  descended  on  the  earth! — 

We  went.  In  the  middle  of  the  way 
There  was  a  cat  in  fear: — 

O  cat,  don't  you  know  Who  is  here? 
No  use  of  being  afraid! — 

The  cat  came  near  us 

And  smelled  His  feet  with  joy, 
Seeming  to  say:  — O  boy, 

At  last  He  has  come! — 
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There  was  a  small  almond  tree 
(Poor  thing!)  who  had  lost 

His  leaves,  and  he  was  almost 
Dying  of  pain  and  cold. 

But  Jesus  smiled  on  him 

With  His  limpid  glance 
Filled  with  the  immense 

Azure  beyond  the  sun. 

Look!  All  those  bare  branches 
Bloomed  at  the  same  instant, 

Offering,  to  the  distant 

Blue  hills,  their  perfumed  soul. 

Then  came  the  horse,  the  cow, 
The  dog,  the  goat,  the  lamb  .  .  . 

At  last  from  the  grot  of  Bethlehem, 
Arrived  the  ox  and  the  ass. 

People  were  so  happy 

To  drink  in  the  loving  source, 
That  each  one,  of  course, 

Sensed  a  taste  of  honey. 

I  was  the  happiest  of  all: 
So  happy  to  be  near  Him, 

That  at  once  my  dream 

Was  broken  and  I  wakened  up. 

I  stretched  my  little  arms 

To  embrace  Him,  and  instead 

I  saw  in  the  wall,  the  shade 
Of  a  thorn-crown  and  a  cross. 
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My  mother  was  sleeping  so 

Sweetly  in  her  chair, 
While  the  nocturn  air 

Caressed  her  forehead. 

The  silvery  stars  through  the  window, 
Quivered  on  her  face  so  white, 

The  infinite  kisses  of  light 
That  Heaven  grants  to  Men. 
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ALL  SOULS  DAY 


O  Dead,  you  are  embraced 

By  the  Earth-Mother! 
In  your  closed  mouths 

Vanished  the  last  words 
Which  none  ever  heard, 
And  which  remained  exiled 
Behind  your  marmoreal  lips. 

Your  eyes — -which  once 
Gathered  the  visions  of  May 
And  smiled  to  the  blue  of  the  sky- 
Have  transmigrated  to  the  grave. 

O  Dead,  I  sense  you 
In  the  white  stillness 
Of  the  starry  daisies 

Which  drank  all  night 
From  your  motionless  hearts 
The  mysteries  of  the  infinite. 
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HEALING    SONG 


0  women,  I  do  not  want  to  touch  petals  of  roses 
Or  gather  crimson  poppies  and  golden  daisies; 

1  do  not  want  to  drink,  from  your  forbidden  mouths, 

The  lilied  fragrance  of  your  enamoured  souls: 

I  only  pray  you  to  pour,  into  the  dry  hearts  of  men, 
The  divine  healing  dew  of  your  human  tenderness. 
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VIOLIN  CONCERT 


Loving  man, 
Take  your  violin  of  Cremona 
And  hold  it  tight  upon  your  heart .  .  . 
Caress  it  with  your  long  fingers 
And  evoke  his  voice 
Full  with  quivering  of  gold. 

Look!  Already 
A  Cantilena  of  Corelli 
Springs  from  him 
As  limpid  as  the  Vega  Star's  prayer. 

Draw  out  from  him 

The  tenderness  of  the  Scarlattis 
Which  upon  the  large 
Forehead  of  Beethoven 

Poured  so  much  heaven  dew. 

O  brother,  do  not 
Raise  your  bended  head: 

Give  yourself 
To  your  living  instrument. 
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See!  He  bursts  in  sobs. 

Do  not  try  to  quiet  him. 

He  sheds  floods  of  tears: 

Hug  him  to  your  breast  still  more 

And  let  him  become  one  thing 

With  your  pulsating  heart. 

Do  you  see 
Those  radiant  wings  of  light 
Between  him  and  the  infinite? 
They  are  the  Stradivarius'  souls 
Who  silently  drink  his  weeping. 
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THE  PASSION  OF  ITALY 


0  terra  troppo  bella,  terra  cara, 

Madre  lontana  (e  pur  cosl  vicina), 
Fonte  di  luce  radiosa  e  chiara: 

NelVanima  tua  grande,  io  la  piccina 
Anima  mia  sospingo  unallra  voltay 
E  ti  rivedo  afjranta  e  resupina. 

Piango  sulla  sventura  che  fha  colta  ,  .  . 

Ed  or  che  lo  Straniero  si  confida 

Di  sopraffarvi,  orsii  rientrate  in  voi, 
Cessate  ogni  discordia  ed  ogni  sfida. 

E*  tempo  d'aggiogare  i  miti  buoi 
AlVaratro  e  solcar  la  terra  nera 
N elV aspettazione  uniti,  e  poi  .  .  . 

La  dolce  liber td  e  la  pace  vera! 


0  my  sweet  native  land, 

My  spirit  recalled  by  your  sorrow 
Has  come  to  revisit  you. 

1  sense  in  you  the  deep 
Sources  from  where  I  emerged 

And  see  the  interminable 
Line  of  my  ancestors 
Which  is  linked  to  my  being. 
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For  you,  Mother,  I  broke 

All  the  seals  of  my  heart 

And  filled  my  heart  with  your  tears. 

It  is  the  hour 
When  the  Italian  mothers 
Bend  their  staggering  knees 
And  offer  their  exhausted  breasts 
To  the  vibrant  kisses  of  the  stars. 

The  babies  with  lost  large  eyes 
Lay  down  their  invisible  thorn-crown 
And  set  sail  for  the  infinite. 

O  Italy,  the  promise  of  Christ, 
Which  springs  from  your  soil, 

Irradiates  through  the  world, 
While  the  elects  of  all  races 
Pour  into  your  crucified  soul 

A  dew  of  consoling  prayers. 
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TO  SAN  FRANCIS  OF  ASSISI 


Poor  humble  monk, 
Praised  be  you 
For  your  rich  poverty 
That  raises  you 
Above  all  proprietors. 

Humble  poor  monk, 
Praised  be  you 
For  your  humility 
Which  extolls  you  above  kings. 

Enamoured  humble  monk, 
Praised  be  you 

For  having  recognized  and  loved 
The  works  of  God, 
In  the  man  and  in  the  worm, 
In  the  sun  and  in  the  water, 
In  the  universe  and  in  the  stone. 

For  all  that  and  also 
For  your  other  virtues  which  escape 
Our  myope  comprehension, 

Blessed  be  you 

In  heaven  and  in  earth, 

Now  and  forever. 
Amen. 
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RED  ROSES 


0  red  roses, 

You  are  the  revealing  mouths 
Of  the  creation. 

1  understand  you 

And  understand  your  language 

Which  has  not 
The  maliciousness  of  words. 
It  expresses  instead 

The  love  of  the  universe 
In  silent  beauty. 
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MOON    LIGHT 


The  divine  night  lulls  the  earth  in  her  bosom, 

While  the  moon,  with  silvery  sails,  voyages  in  the  sky. 

The  diaphane  light  pours  into  the  lakes  a  rain 
Of  iridescent  pearls  and  rays  of  gold. 

Arcanal  songs,  descending  from  the  universe, 
Make  the  tops  of  pines  to  whisper  sweetly. 

I  pass  submerged  in  this  violet  shadow, 

And  watch  the  agonizing  roses  bowed  on  their  stems, 

While  the  smile  of  the  lunar  dawn  blesses  them 
Like  a  holy  viatic.   The  firmament 

Which  descends  to  embrace  the  dreaming  earth, 
Seems  a  living  cupola  kindled  with  stars. 

No  human  form  touches  the  wavy  grass 
Vanishing  like  a  sea  in  the  far  horizon. 

With  a  melodic  rhythm  a  fountain  prays  a  perennial 
Weep  of  liquid  diamonds  and  sapphires.    See  .  .  . 

A  Mother  comes  and  passes  leaving  behind  her 
A  holy,  bleeding  wake  of  maternal  travails. 
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The  consoling  moon  kisses  her  with  her  gleam, 

Granting  to  her  astonished  face  a  quivering  of  tears; 

And  that  fall  of  light  awakes,  in  the  far  elm-tree, 
The  thrilling  melancholy  of  the  nightingale. 

His  human  song  arises  and  makes  the  infinite 
Shiver  with  earthen  longing.    I  turn  around 

As  a  captive  lion,  trying  to  cross  over 
The  enchantment  which  surrounds  me. 

At  last,  from  this  great  prison  of  light,  similar 
To  a  tomb,  I  hurl  a  yell  which  seems  a  roar: 

O  sun! — Only  the  distant  echo  answers  me, 

Which  dies  out  .  .  .  dies  out  .  .  .  among  blue- white  sobs. 

Then  I  raise  my  soul  on  her  vibrating  wings, 

But — enchained  to  the  ground — she  yields  and  descends, 

Silence  .  .  .  The  nightingale's  voice  ceased  already  .  .  . 
The  moon,  with  silvery  sails,  voyages  in  the  sky. 
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TO    NEW    YORK 


O  New  York,  the  whirlwind  of  your  vertiginous  life 
Has  dragged  my  little  heart  in  your  immense  soul, 

Like  aquilon  that  plucks  off  the  magnolia  from 

The  groaning  branch  and  raises  it  up  on  its  vibrant 
wings. 

So  you  snatched  me  away  from  my  Conca  d'oro 
Surrounded  by  vigilant  mountains  and  blue  sea. 

Where  perennial  fountains  sing  the  epopeia 

Of  oppressed  people  breaking  their  iron  chains. 

From  my  soul  rises  the  cry  of  a  forefather  of  mine 
Hurled  against  the  horde  of  flying  Angevins, 

While  the  clanging  Vesper-bells,  with  bronze  voices, 
Incited  the  roaring  crowd  to  the  revolt, 

Who  more  than  I  ever  feels  the  Spirit  of  Liberty 
Emanating  from  each  atom  of  this  soil? 

O  bustle  of  the  trains  on  the  elevated  lines, 
O  clatter  of  the  cars  rolling  upon  the  streets; 
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Buzzing  of  airplanes,  like  enormous  bees 
Swarming  in  the  azure  bee-hive  of  the  sky; 

O  subterranean  monsters,  untieing  the  gleaming  rings 
Of  your  immane  vertebrae,  in  a  flashing  wriggle: 

Creatures  of  steel,  forged  by  free  hands, 

Intone  your  metallic  voices  to  a  free  hymn  of  love! 

O  sweet  liberty,  flow  in  all  my  veins: 

You  liberty,  are  light,  you  liberty,  are  way! 

O  New  York,  pulsating  city  of  America,  stretch 

The  arches  of  your  living  bridges  and  embrace  the  woe- 
ful earth! 
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PIANO    CONCERT 


Musical  woman, 
Give  yourself  up 
To  your  living  instrument 
And  meet  Palestrina's  Spirit. 

Awake  the  fountains  of  Love: 

The  revealing  fountains 
Of  sublime  thoughts; 

Recall  the  sowing  of  stars, 
Evoke, 
From  the  breathing  mouths 

Of  enamoured  maidens, 
The  first  flowering 

Of  lilies  in  the  earth. 

Passional  woman, 
Lay  down  your  sky-blue  robe, 
Wear  a  crepuscular  veil: 
Welcome  Chopin's  soul 
Which  descends 
To  take  refuge  in  your  heart. 
Effusing  a  violet  quivering 
On  your  silvery  face. 
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Daring  woman, 
Enter  the  sphere  of  Beethoven  .  .  . 
Restrain  your  ardor: 
Do  not  torment  those  keys 
With  your  hammering  fingers 
So  white  and  small! 

Yet  with  them  you  have 

Set  free  the  eagles  of  tempest: 

The  eagles  of  rumbling  wings; 
With  them  you  have  unchained 

The  roaring  great  waves: 

The  wild  big  horses  of  the  sea 

Hurled  against  the  sky! 

Superhuman  woman, 
Now  descend  among  us: 

Efface 
From  our  horror-struck  eyes 
The  reverberation  of  those 
Visions  of  death! 
Free  the  howls 
Clogged  in  our  throats, 
And  fling  them  to  the  infinite! 

Transmit  to  all  millenniums 
This  rising  tide  of  blood ; 

Flash  to  the  eyes  of  God 

The  groans  of  pursued  Men, 

The  hymns  of  the  Conquerors, 
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And  the  tears  of  Mothers: 
The  silent,  continuous, 

Implacable  tears 
Piercing  the  entrails 

Of  the  reappeared  saurians 

At  last  humble  your  brow 
Upon  the  long,  tired  wing 
Of  the  vibrating  key-board. 
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THE  CRUCIFIX 


Christ  in  the  top  of  Calvarium. 
His  nailed  body,  suspended 
Between  earth  and  sky, 
Seemed  a  vibrating  lily 
Blooming  from  the  cross. 

The  Man-God 
Gazed  upon  the  gloomy  beings 
Scattered  beneath  His  feet, 
And  listened  to  their  mockeries 
As  piercing  as  the  points  of  the  nails 
Fastened  in  His  flesh. 

In  His  starry  eyes 
Came  to  light  the  infinite, 

His  opened  arms 
Seemed  outstretched  to  embrace 
The  throng  of  His  crucifiers. 
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THE  LAGOON  OF  NATIONS 


(TW^ 


FIRST  TIME 

THE  ACHIEVEMENTS 


The  Lake-Fountain 
Of  the  World's  Fair 

Dreams  in  the  evening: 
The  Nations  around  on  the  watch 
Attending  and  clasping  it. 

At  once  the  air  softens; 

The  jets  awake, 

Rise,  descend 
Forming  daisies  tremulous. 

They  rise  again,  fall  again: 

Gleams  of  diamond, 

Sparklings  of  rubies 
End  in  a  titmouse  chirp. 

An  immense  wing  arises 
Between  land  and  sky— - 
It  falls  .  .  .  vanishes. 
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Myriad  winged  coursers 
Of  foaming  manes 
Advance  in  galloping  flight: 

They  pause,  neigh,  rear, 

Stretch  themselves, 

Ready  to  rush 
Towards  an  unreached  goal. 

Pioneers  of  all  conquests: 
I  evoke  you!  Let  us  mount 

These  spirited  creatures 

And  ride  through  the  infinite! 
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SECOND  TIME 

THE  EXPERIENCES 


The  dream  changes,  shortens, 
Enwraps  itself  with  amethysts 

Tears  of  purple, 

Sobs  of  light 

Agonies  of  stars: 
Abatement,  prostration. 

Deep-mouthed 
Vertiginous  abysses, 
Never  explored  before. 

Companions,  take  courage! 
Safety's  in  resistance! 
Do  not  fall  headlong! 
Let  us  grasp  any  bush, 
Any  branch,  any  briar! 

Let  us  point  our  bleeding  feet 
In  these  millenary  roots: 

Take  heart!  Brace  yourselves 
With  fingers,  nails,  teeth! 
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The  bottom:  darkness, 

Silence,  clamminess! 
Support  one  another, 

Stretch  out  your  cramped  bodies! 

We  are  caught  ...  we  must  be  free: 
Deliverance  in  struggle! 
Be  undismayed, 

Lift  up  free  minds,  free  hearts! 

A  cave  .  .  .  We  will  enter: 
Vortex,  aquilon,  lions'  roars! 

A  pit  .  .  .  Lustful  eyes, 
Lascivious  mouths, 

Alluring  sirens'  voices. 

Another  pit: 

Continuous,  implacable 
Flashes  of  cold  light. 

We  must  move! 

A  wide  fissure  of  rock: 

Jump  over  it!  .  .  . 

Surpassed!  .  .  . 
Strive  the  unknown!  .  .  .  Defy! 
Keep  clear  of  snares  and  traps. 

A  trial  to  the  top: 

Climb,  be  wary!  .  .  . 

At  last  we  reach  the  earth! 
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Free! 

The  Lagoon  is  smiling: 
It  is  multicolored, 
Throbbing,  glittering: 
Symphonic  fantasmagoria, 
Orgy  of  myriad  fireworks. 

Look,  they  glisten,  splinter, 
Die  out  .  .  .  revive: 
A  choir  .  .  .  another  choir. 
They  bloom  in  a  large  fall 
Of  sensitive  corollas, 
Phosphorescent  corollas, 
Evanescent  corollas  .  .  . 
They  close,  reopen  again, 
Cheering,  praying,  exulting. 

Strips  of  liquid  opal 
Form  zig-zag, 
Pursue  each  other, 
Give  themselves  up 

Among  a  fall  of  emeralds; 

Sink  in  the  radiance  of  sun. 
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THIRD  TIME 

THE  GOAL 


Man  through  Time, 
Imprisoned  the  thunder  of  Jupiter. 

Flash  our  lightning, 
Release  stored  might 
From  our  electrical  batteries: 
A  thousand  kilowatts  .  ♦  . 
A  million  kilowatts, 
A  billion  kilowatts! 

Shake, 
With  the  booming  of  detonations, 
The  secular  oaks  .  .  . 
Kindle  furnaces, 

Wake  whirling  eyes 
of  melting  steel; 
Resound  the  earth  with  the  beating 
Of  your  sledge  hammers; 
Intone  in  human  harmony, 
All  rumbling  of  motors, 
All  screeching  of  wheels, 
All  shrieking  of  gears! 
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Construct  the  freeing  machine 
Of  the  future,  and  with  it 
Reach  the  heart  of  the  earth, 
Take  the  planets  by  storm! 

People  of  all  Nations, 
Let  us  be  brothers, 
Let  us  be  one! 

Ahead  .  .  .  ahead: 
Conquest  in  effort, 
Glory  in  conquest! 

Let  us  expand  our  lungs, 
Strain  our  thews, 
Force  our  destiny! 

Forward  .  .  .  forward: 
Let  us  break  our  chains, 
Get  free  of  all  weights! 

Higher  and  higher: 
We  speed  like  darts 
Above  skyscrapers, 
Above  mountains:  let  us 
Surpass  the  flight  of  falcons! 

Beyond  .  .  .  still  beyond! 

The  symphonic  hour  strikes, 
The  sunny  way  is  opened  ,  .  . 

It  shines  the  smile  of  Christ, 

Asia:  Europe:  America: 

Freedom:  Spirit-light:  Redemption! 

Note:   Recited,  by  the  Author,  over  the  W.E.V.D.  Radio  Station  of  New 
York,  on  November  6,  1939, 
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THREE    EARLY    POEMS 
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LILIES  OF  THE  VALLEY 


O  mystic  creatures, 

Glancing  from  the  green  leaves, 

What  a  sweetness 

In  your  little  souls 
As  chaste  as  the  breath  of  babies! 

You  awake  in  the  morning  of  March 
Baptised  by  a  rosy  flight 
Of  pretty  vagrant  clouds. 

Then  you  shine  all  day 
Till  the  twilight-hour 
Drinks  you  silently. 

But  how  happy  you  are 
When  an  enamoured  maiden 
Gathers  you,  with  a  smile, 
And  sends  you  asleep  sweet- 
ly upon  her  secret  breasts. 
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MEMORIAL  SONG 


Little  Louise,  in  vain 
You  drank  the  dew  of  passion 
Which  descended  to  your  bolster 
From  undone  motherly  eyes. 

Your  fluttering  soul  sailed 
Towards  the  region  of  light, 
With  the  viatic  of  the  bells 
Announcing  the  end  of  day. 

You  were  so  white,  with 
Your  face  effused  with  gleam 
And  your  little  hands  in  cross 
Sealing  your  still  heart. 

I  accompanied  your  journey 
To  the  infinite  with  the  rhythm 

Of  my  sobs:  the  music 

Of  my  naive  soul 
Starting  her  initiation 
To  the  harmony  of  sorrow. 
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Now,  after  wandering 
So  long  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 

I  revive  that  scene 
And  sense  in  the  violet  hour 
Which  reappears  to  my  being, 
Those  knells  intoning  the  "Ave. 

They  come  in  line  and 
Like  lamenting  creatures, 
With  voices  of  broken  strings, 
Descend  to  exile  in  my  heart. 
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GROPING  VERSES 


We  are  groping  verses: 
A  careless  poet 
Created  us  without 
Any  metrical  rule. 

We  are  grieved,  forsaken, 
Shivering,  falling,  limping. 

We  are  very  thin  verses, 
Just  like  sun  rays 
Fading  in  a  winter  morning. 

We  are  withering  as  violets 
That  forbode  the  freezing 
Kisses  of  death. 

We  are  like  small  jets 

Of  a  tired  fountain ; 
Our  water  is  fresh  and  clear 

But  it  is  so  scarce 
That  we  are  as  slender  as  pins 

And  almost  any  moment 
The  feeblest  breath  of  wind 

Breaks  our  poor  flows. 
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We  are  a  nestful 
Of  little  chafinches 
Taken  out  from  the  nest: 

Peep,  peep,  peep!  .  .  . 

Without  heat  we'll  die  .  .  . 

Yes,  yes,  we'll  die  .  .  . 
O  God,  please  do  not 
Abandon  us!  Oh,  no!  . 

But  let  us  land  in  a  heart. 
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PROSE    SELECTIONS 

(Sources  of  law  and  love  from  which  the  poems  spring.) 
MORAL  REFORM  IN  AMERICA 


Hostilities  have  ceased  on  all  fronts,  the  security  of  peace  has  fol- 
lowed the  anxiety  of  war,  and  the  joy  of  victory  still  floods  our  hearts. 

All  this  is  beautiful  and  glorious,  and  we  must  give  merit  to  our 
heroic  soldiers,  our  excellent  generals,  and  to  all  the  American  people, 
who  in  such  a  decisive,  historical  event  demonstrated  a  spirit  of  eoopera= 
tion  and  sacrifice  worthy  of  eulogy. 

But  if  we  penetrate  beyond  the  apparent  calmness,  we  are  confronted 
by  a  danger  perhaps  more  menacing  than  the  war  itself,  which  has  its 
causes  and  effects  in  the  moral  decadence  of  our  society. 

I  say  that  it  is  a  vital  question,  and  that  we  must  orient  ourselves 
toward  a  social  order  which  will  save  us  from  catastrophe. 

This  impelling  question  must  be  considered  with  deep  intendment? 
and  from  a  panoramic  viewpoint,  seeing  to  it  that  all  the  values  will  be 
utilized  and  the  essences  and  aspects  well-ordered  and  fused  together. 

Regarding  us  Italian-Americans,  it  is  our  duty  toward  America,  in 
this  sick  hour,  to  show  her  our  love  in  the  most  tangible  way,  by  dedicat- 
ing all  our  efforts  to  her  moral  reform. 

We  have  seen  the  old  institutions  and  traditions  crumble  on  all  sides, 
the  point  of  honor  vanish,  and  even  love  lose  the  sweet  poesy  of  the  pasis 
and  often  reduce  to  a  mere  sensation. 

The  bases  of  society  are  undermined  by  the  dissolution  of  the  family, 
while  libertinage  triumphs  in  all  social  classes. 

We  must  establish  a  morality  which  is  bound  to  that  of  our  fathers, 
yet  conforming  to  the  truths  recognized  and  enlightened  by  science,  A 
morality  which  brings  our  minds  to  the  spirit  of  reciprocal  sympathy 
and  comprehension. 
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We  must  reenter  upon  the  order  of  human  laws,  reestablishing  the 
lost  equilibrium  between  inflexibility  of  judgment  and  kindliness  of 
remission.    Or,  in  simpler  words,  between  reason  and  sentiment. 

It  is  the  time  for  reintegrating  the  character  of  human  dignity,  and 
freeing  those  spontaneous  impulses  which  are  imprisoned  in  each  of  our 
hearts. 

With  this  intendment  many  Americans  have  raised  their  noble  voice, 
denouncing  such  evils  and  suggesting  some  remedies. 

The  hour  has  come  for  us  to  take  our  position,  and  with  a  sincere 
will  to  make  our  contribution  to  the  moral  renaissance  of  our  country 
of  destination. 

We  of  Italian  race  — -  remembering  our  heroes  of  faith  and  thought 
—  cannot  fail  to  participate  in  America's  spiritual  conquest,  not  only 
through  the  occult  process  of  amalgamation  and  fusion,  but  also  in  aware- 
ness of  conscience  to  sustain  worthily  our  role  for  the  honor  of  America 
and  Italy  and  for  the  good  of  mankind. 

Analysis  is  a  very  useful  thing,  but  now  that  we  have  accomplished 
the  splitting  of  the  atom  it  is  time  to  turn  our  attention  to  synthesis,  that 
is  to  say,  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  single  parts  into  an  harmonic  and 
organic  whole. 

The  merit  of  our  Italian  race  is  not  only  in  greatness  of  initiative, 
but  also  in  the  continuity  of  it. 

We  who  have  opened  so  many  ways  into  the  field  of  knowledge 
cannot  fail  to  feel  the  urgency  of  this  historic  moment,  upon  which 
depends  the  settlement  of  humanity,  and  all  the  more  because  destiny  has 
placed  us  in  this  world  center  where  the  incessant  workings  of  fermenta- 
tion for  the  future  human  society  are  already  in  full  process. 

Like  the  unknown  builders  of  the  ancient  cathedrals,  let  us  give  our- 
selves up  to  the  joy  of  edification,  without  vanity  and  without  exhibi- 
tionistic  pomp,  rewarded  by  our  intimate  satisfaction,  contented  if  we  can 
leave  a  vestige  of  our  existence  in  the  formation  of  the  future  American 
civilization. 

And  also  let  us  look  forward,  with  firm  will  and  lifted  hearts,  to 
the  inevitable  establishment  of  a  new,  illuminated,  happier  world  in  which 
men  at  last  shall  recognize  and  inviscerate  the  sunny  truth  that  the  good 
of  individuals  depends,  before  all  and  above  all,  on  the  good  of  the 
group,  and  in  the  same  way,  the  safety  of  a  single  nation  on  the  safety 
of  all  nations. 

Los  Angeles,  September,  1945. 
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AMERICA  AND  LIBERTY 


When  we  consider  the  high  human  values  and  the  inexhaustible 
treasures  of  raw  materials  which  this  country  owns  we  cannot  fail  to 
have  a  sense  of  satisfaction  and  safety  despite  all  the  social  contortion 
around  us,  and  this  is  because  we  have  realized  that  above  any  adversity, 
crisis  or  no  crisis,  here  in  America  we  will  not  die  of  hunger.  But  this 
happy  condition  of  things  is  not  a  reason  sufficient  enough  to  make  us 
proud  of  our  position  before  others  poorer  or  less  capable  than  we.  It 
would  be  too  ephemeral  to  praise  ourselves  for  the  gift  graciously  bestowed 
upon  us  by  divine  providence.  But  the  only  thing  which  can  justify  our 
pride  is  the  sublime  conception  we  have  of  liberty  and  our  tenacious, 
incontestable,  absolute  will  to  be  and  to  remain  a  people  free  and  in- 
dependent .  .  .  Here  liberty  is  a  thing  infinitely  sweet.  It  is  a  pure  chaste 
divinity  whom  our  real  people  have  never  attempted  to  defile. 

The  American  Revolution  did  not  have  the  brilliancy  and  the  grandiose 
significance  of  the  French  Revolution.  But  it  was  a  stainless  revolution 
without  the  Mountain,  without  the  Slaughters  of  September,  without 
"Ca-ira."  It  did  not  advance  in  the  wild  tide  of  cursing  crowds,  the  carts 
of  those  about  to  die,  the  contorted  faces  and  the  eyes  frightened  and 
imploring,  and  it  did  not  hear  the  shrieking  voice  of  the  Guillotine  deaf 
to  human  sorrow. 

It  passes  Danton  ...  it  passes  Robespierre  ...  it  passes  Andre 
Chenier  .  .  . 

It  passes  Madame  Dubarry  trembling  with  lost  eyes  and  with  arms 
outstretched  towards  the  insensible  headsman:  "Sanson,  mon  bon  Sanson, 
ne  me  tuez  pas!" 

Here  in  America  the  revolution  is  accomplished  in  an  atmosphere 
full  of  ideality  without  any  butchery  of  women  and  poets.  The  idea  of 
liberty  is  a  holy  idea,  an  idea  of  piety  and  justice.   As  a  great  poet  sings: 

...  It  is  an  idea 

Shining  with  justice  and  piety. 

I  bless  all  who  fell  for  her, 

I  bless  all  who  for  her  will  live! 

From  a  speech  over  Radio  W.E.V.D.,  New  York,  November  1939. 
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WAR    NEWS 


The  news  of  the  bombardment  of  Palermo  filled  my  soul  with  stupe- 
faction. My  poor  native  city  at  the  mercy  of  calamity!  It  seemed  to  me 
as  though  I  saw  her  in  convulsion,  bound  by  the  chain  of  mountains  which 
embraces  her  in  a  semicircle.  Within  my  heart  I  felt  those  devastating 
bombs  shaking  the  entrails  of  the  land. 

It  seems  untrue  that  such  circumstances  can  reawake  in  us  all  the 
memories  of  our  past  life,  and  we  cannot  explain  how  so  many  details 
come  back  to  our  minds.  Things  which  were  far,  yet  now  seem  fresh  and 
palpitating  as  if  they  were  from  yesterday.  It  is  as  if  a  thousand  cells  of 
our  brains  suddenly  were  exposed,  and  all  the  impressions  sealed  in 
them,  which  we  believed  expunged,  vividly  reappeared  to  light. 

In  such  a  moment  if  a  man  is  old  he  becomes  young  again,  if  he 
is  young,  a  child.  We  see  the  mountains,  the  trees,  the  houses;  we  recog- 
nize the  stones  and  the  crevices  in  the  old  walls.  And  it  seems  to  us 
that  all  those  things  see  us  too  and  recognize  us. 

We  listen  to  the  murmur  of  the  fountains  and  the  voices  of  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  venders.  Then  upon  that  improvised  flourishing  of  drowsy 
memories  and  affections,  rushes  the  terribleness  of  the  present,  full  of 
roars  and  crashes,  and  we  hear  the  cries  and  groans  of  the  survivors 
sanctified  by  misfortune. 

At  last  every  tear  seems  a  pearl,  the  wounds  are  transmuted  in  flowers 
and  luminous  stars,  and  the  bursting  of  the  sobs  melts  in  our  soul  in 
divine  melody. 

From:  Meditations  and  Impressions. 
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ORGANISM  IN  ART 


When  I  call  your  attention  to  the  role  of  the  organism  in  art  I  do 
not  base  my  statement  on  mere  supposition,  but  upon  that  knowledge  we 
acquire  from  secular  experience. 

Following  the  footsteps  of  Cimabue  and  Pietro  Cavallini,  Giotto 
renewed  European  painting.  Byzantine  art,  which  consisted  of  woody 
lifeless  forms,  was  overshadowed  by  the  luminous  creations  of  the  great 
painter.  It  began  to  lack  interest  more  and  more,  and  became  a  sort  of 
catacomb  of  art.  And  yet,  though  he  possessed  so  much  renovating  power, 
never  did  the  Master  depart  from  the  idea  of  the  ensemble.  This  proves 
that  it  is  possible  to  be  an  epoch-making  innovator  and  still  comply  with 
the  law  of  unity. 

Symbolism  in  French  poetry  had  its  golden  era  with  Paul  Verlaine, 
who  left  us  several  spontaneous  poems  which  breathe  a  gracious  fragrance 
of  naiveness.  But  this  school  loses  its  spontaneity  in  the  works  of 
Stephane  Mallarme,  at  times  a  poet  of  disconnected  expression.  Yet  it 
is  known  that  he  was  a  normal  man  of  clear  ideas,  which  goes  to  show 
how  a  talent  shaped  by  nature  to  perform  commendable  works  may  be 
drawn  to  artistic  suicide  merely  for  a  voluntary  want  of  coordination. 
His  poetic  phrases,  often  full  of  recalls  and  phosphorescence,  do  not 
always  seem  bound  to  each  other  by  any  logical  thread,  and  thus  they  miss 
the  organic  quality  so  necessary  to  works  of  art.  This  is  a  fatal  error 
which  will  poison  many  poets  in  France  and  elsewhere. 

Art  is  creation  and  creation  is  structural  expression,  consequently 
the  task  of  the  artist  must  be  based  on  integrity.  He  should  not  present 
the  scattered  elements  of  his  work  with  an  unsound  intention  of  leaving 
to  somebody  else  the  job  of  putting  them  together.  What  shall  we  think 
of  a  jeweler  who  instead  of  a  well-constructed  piece  of  work  tries  to 
sell  us  a  handful  of  precious  stones,  presuming  that  we  can  put  them 
together  by  our  imagination  only? 

To  give  an  example  of  this  principle  in  literature,  the  creative  writer 
may  dedicate  his  effort  to  reducing  the  verbosity  of  speech  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  redundancies  which  lead  to  the  entanglement  and  finally  to  the 
strangling  of  thought.    In  such  a  case  he  could  achieve  synthesis  by 
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positionality  instead  of  inflection.  That  is  admissible  and  sometimes 
even  meritorious,  but  in  any  case  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to 
realize  that  the  reader  must  collaborate  with  him  through  understanding 
and  never  by  joining  him  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  creative  effort. 

I  do  not  think  I  am  retrograde,  and  I  do  not  lean  toward  the  past, 
save  to  admire  the  ancient  masterpieces  and  to  draw  from  history  the 
knowledge  which  is  so  necessary  for  progress.  I  deeply  appreciate  the 
artists  who  cast  a  glance  afar,  pursuing  forms  of  free  expression,  but  to 
be  frank,  when  I  see  certain  works  lacking  proportion  and  fusion,  certain 
uninterpretable  hieroglyphics,  certain  rickety  and  distorted  figures  which 
recall  a  disordered  flight  of  millepedes,  and  when  all  such  twigs  pretend 
to  be  an  authentic  and  superfine  art,  then  I  cannot  help  but  give  vent  to 
all  that  I  feel. 

An  artist  may  initiate  or  follow  any  current  of  art,  but  what  is  es- 
sential, what  is  compulsorily  fundamental  for  him  is  to  attain  an  organic 
structure,  for  where  there  is  organism,  there  —  and  only  there  —  is  life. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  treat  any  subject,  but  let  us  treat  it  organically. 
Whoever  drifts  away  from  this  rule  is  acting  not  only  against  art,  but 
against  nature,  because  nature  originates  life,  and  life  art. 

Whatever  its  peculiar  source,  a  form  that  does  not  attain  an  organic 
development  is  a  creature  unborn,  and  in  the  same  way  a  form  whose 
organism  starts  to  disintegrate  is  a  creature  already  dead.  Let  us  reject 
abortions  with  the  same  inexorability  we  shun  decomposition. 

We  should  determine  never  to  loose  our  sense  of  continence,  which 
is  the  best  indication  of  wisdom.  We  should  beware  of  violating  the 
eternal  law  of  harmony  that  rules  over  the  imperceptible  atoms  and  also 
governs  the  immense  stars :  the  inalienable  power  of  sympathy,  attraction, 
and  love  which  is  the  only  tangible  sign  of  the  divine  in  all  of  us  and  in 
the  universe. 

From  a  lecture  at  the  Leonardo  da  Vinci  Art  School,  New  York,  March 
1938. 
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FOR  THE  RENEWAL  OF  ART  IN  AMERICA 


.  .  .  Architecture  in  America  has  reached  its  highest  manifestation. 
The  skyscrapers  which  were  so  much  derided  by  ignorant  people,  and 
compared  to  big  paper  boxes,  are  the  most  sublime  revelation  of  audacious 
master-builders. 

If  we  want  to  bring  other  arts  to  the  same  level  of  originality,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  knock  down  the  fetches  which  come  from  abroad,  and 
represent  more  extensively  our  own  life  by  expressing  the  aspirations, 
greatness,  frailties,  joys  and  torments  of  our  soul  individual  and  united. 

In  other  words,  we  must  get  rid  once  and  forever  of  unassimilable 
foreign  influence  and  open  the  way  to  the  foundation  of  true  American 
art. 

Art  is  liberty,  like  spirit  and  light,  and  it  is  better  to  rely  on  our 
own  worth,  than  to  pilfer  and  beg  the  worth  of  others. 

I  appeal  to  all  intellectual  and  spiritual  forces  of  Italian-Americans 
to  contribute  to  the  independence  and  virile  renewal  of  art  in  this  country. 

I  firmly  believe  in  the  glorious  becoming  of  these  people  with  whom 
we  are  already  an  integral  part  for  interest  and  affection,  for  need  and 
for  will. 

Let  us  continue  to  dissipate  the  gloom  which  once  separated  us  from 
our  predecessors  in  this  land.  Only  through  reciprocal  comprehension 
and  communion  can  we  gather  our  force  and  march  on  united  towards 
our  common  future. 

Our  labourers  were  pioneers  of  the  land.  Let  us  be  pioneers  of  the 
art  and  the  spirit. 

We  must  fulfill  this  mission  with  modesty  because  we  are  only  a 
small  group,  but  it  is  our  sacred  duty  to  persevere  deeply  and  intensely  .  .  . 

From  a  lecture  at  the  Leonardo  da  Vinci  Art  School,  New  York,  March 
1938. 
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AMERICA  AND  THE  FUTURE 


When  we  will  have  surpassed  this  period  of  transition  we  will  enter 
upon  a  society  perfectly  organized  and  technicized  which  will  have  its 
base  in  both  logical  and  human  principles.  Certainly,  it  will  not  have  the 
sweet  melodious  poesy  of  our  past,  but  it  will  emanate  a  poesy  much  more 
worthy  of  expressing  the  beauty  of  human  destination  in  the  earth  .  .  . 

The  poesy  of  life  will  change,  but  will  not  die.  Being  the  music- 
fragrance  of  our  soul,  she  will  endure  as  long  as  the  human  aspiration 
towards  goodness  and  beauty  .  .  . 

The  poems  of  the  future  will  be  more  synthetic  than  ours,  and  —  as 
in  all  the  other  arts  —  will  continue  to  exchange  the  primitive,  sym- 
metrical and  melodic  form  for  the  panoramic  aspect  and  symphonic 
integrity.  Future  art  will  retain  only  basic  structure  and  essential  motives. 
Literature  will  continue  to  reject  superfluous  verbs  and  adjectives  and 
will  retain,  as  it  were,  the  muscles,  nerves  and  flesh  fundamentally  neces- 
sary to  a  sound  work  of  creation. 

There  will  be  still  other  poems  altogether  different  from  those  of 
Valmiki,  Homer,  Virgil,  Dante,  Ariosto,  Milton,  Goethe  and  Whitman. 
These  will  be  magnificent  poems  plastically  realized,  which  will  originate 
from  genial  minds,  and  in  the  construction  of  which  thousands  of  engineers, 
architects,  artists,  mechanics,  and  specialized  workers  of  all  sorts  will  take 
part. 

The  poems  will  be  immense,  industrious  cities  springing  from  the 
green  fields  like  visions  taking  material  form.  They  will  rise  everywhere 
on  this  generous  soil  of  ours,  and  will  be  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of 
dream-built  homes,  each  one  imbosomed  and  adorned  by  a  fascinating 
garden.  All  the  cities  will  be  connected  by  a  net  of  roads  embracing  the 
people  of  America  in  a  communion  of  ideas  and  affections  which  will 
promote  understanding  and  love  and,  therefore,  will  be  a  beneficial  source 
of  joy  and  peace  to  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth  .  .  . 

The  great  social  world-transformation  will  occur  first  in  America, 
through  the  fusion  of  the  races.  People  will  refine  themselves  like  gold 
which,  by  the  action  of  fire,  eliminates  less  noble  elements,  and  purifies 
itself  .  .  . 
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The  last  race  will  be  magnified  in  the  American  people  of  the  future 
which  will  possess  characteristics  peculiar  to  itself  and  which  will  have 
nothing  identical  with  this  or  that  race,  because  it  will  have  absorbed  and 
assimilated  all  of  them  .  .  . 

Then  the  present  period  of  egoism  and  spiritual  blindness  will  be 
entirely  passed.  Man,  obeying  the  immutable  wisdom  of  the  equilibrium, 
will  be  liberated  from  the  present  excess  of  materialism  and  will  return 
to  search  within  himself,  because  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  renounce 
the  sublime  level  in  which  nature  has  put  him  above  the  beasts. 

This  is  my  faith.  I  hope  this  will  be  our  faith.  I  still  believe  in 
the  noble  destiny  of  mankind,  man's  elevation  and  thirst  for  light,  with- 
out which  life  turns  to  fossilization. 

From  a  speech  over  Radio  W.E.V.D.,  New  York,  November  1939. 
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MANTLE   BLUE 
Denis  Elwins 

After  a  strife  of  blindness  the  race  has  set  about  to  create  a  world 
in  its  own  image.  From  early  times  to  the  impetus  of  the  Renaissance 
men  discovered  the  order  of  a  spiritual  reality,  after  the  revival  they 
discovered  a  material  reality.  Again  they  are  beginning  to  apprehend  a 
new  order  of  reality,  the  reality  of  a  social  universe.  They  are  building 
with  travail  and  rage,  unwisdom  and  love.  For  always  the  greatest  works 
of  the  race  are  the  works  it  creates  out  of  its  own  undoing. 

But  above  this  maelstrom  of  creation  and  annihilation  looms  the 
form  of  a  harmonic  oneness,  a  principle  of  assimilation  through  order. 
A  thing  is  sound  if  it  is  assimilable  into  a  harmonic  regimen  of  social 
desiderata.  The  discipline  of  reason  is  the  principle  of  true  worthiness 
and  freedom,  and  all  who  bear  the  form  of  humanity  are  inviolably  bound 
to  each  other.  From  such  principles  stems  the  cultural  synthesis  of 
Cutino's  art.  It  is  woven  into  the  authentic  spirit  and  idiom  of  American 
tradition.  Our  language  from  before  the  time  of  Caxton  has  been  shot 
through  with  varied  influences.  In  our  own  times  giants  like  Joyce, 
Pound,  Elliot  have  rejoiced  in  the  upthrust  of  literary  form,  and  here 
in  America  usage  has  had  extraordinary  development,  with  many 
Teutonic,  Romance,  and  oriental  increments.  These  influences  are  elab- 
orated in  the  technic  of  Cutino's  poems.  The  structure  of  the  poems  is 
informed  by  the  greatest  skill.  Their  flowing  architecture  unfolds  with 
instinctive  sureness  of  integral  harmony.  Sometimes  the  simpleness  of 
style  is  developed  by  a  method  of  positionality: 
Asia:  Europe:  America: 
Freedom:  Spirit-light:  Redemption. 
Here  the  sequence  is  climactic,  analytic,  prototypic  (cf.  Home  Tooke, 
Sweet,  Jespersen,  Tu  Fu,  Fet,  Joyce,  Pound,  Cummings).  But  our  poet 
does  not  tarry  in  the  valley  of  dry  bones  which  is  philology. 

I  have  spent  happy  hours  studying  Cutino's  English  and  Italian  works, 
and  I  feel  humble  when  I  speak  of  them.  More  than  anything  else  it 
is  the  humanity  of  the  man  which  moves  me.  Every  word  is  his  own  be- 
cause it  is  carved  out  of  his  heart-blood.  The  art  of  poets  like  Cutino 
voices  the  groundswell  of  a  new  universe. 

Though  feet  have  forgotten  the  starbright  fields  of  Sikelia  and 
the  heart  eaten  its  secret  bread  of  tears  and  at  last  the  shadows  of  thought 
have  fallen,  the  One  Soul  keeps  its  equal  way  in  which  things  are  only  a 
memory,  a  fancy,  a  likelihood. 

The  bard  got  up  and  threw  around  him  his  blue  mantle  and  turned 
to  the  grey-shining  day. 
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